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‘a muggy. summer night-in the high-crime 
ington, D. C., area known as “the Strip.” 
3) of 14th and L Streets, a man 
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his size, pretty and fresh-faced enough to pose for 
.-a shampoo ad. She held a .38 Smith and Wesson 
pointed at the man’s back. With her free hand, she 
pulled a two-way radio from a pocket of her lime- 
green pants suit, gave her location and asked for 
transport. 
Moments later, a patrol car pulled up. Lieut. James 
R. Clark, a sandy-haired veteran of the Washing- 
ton vice squad, got out and said to the woman: 


“Don’t take your gun out in a normal arrest situ- 
ation.” . 


“He was trying to pull off,” the woman said. 
“I nearly got run over last week, but I’ve never, | 


had one run out when I showed the gun.” 


The woman was one of a task force of 24 
Washington policewomen who had been sent to 
patrol the strip in “old clothes” (civilian dress) and 
break up its dense concentration of prostitutes. 
When a man solicited a policewoman, she arrested 
him. When prestitutes harassed the policewomen 
or interfered with their work, they were arrested 
for disorderly conduct. In the first two weeks of 
July, the policewomen had made 238 arrests, in- 
cluding three “man with a gun” arrests. 


The 24 volunteers who nightly infiltrated the 
capital’s busiest red-light district were recruited 
from the 266 women on the 4,786-strong Wash- 
ington police force. One hundred and sixty women 
are on full-time patrol duty, giving Washington 
the highest percentage of women on patrol of any 
police department in the country. (As of the first 
week of April, 172 Washington policewomen were 
black, 85 were white and 2 were of Spanish descent. 
Seven were listed as undercover agents without 
racial or national identity.) New York City, 
by compariscn, has 735 women in its 91.909- 
member department (about 24% per cent of the 
total compared to 6 per cent in Washington), 
with 400 on patrol, and there is a good deal of 
soul-searching going on over whether they can do 
the jcb. 

The New York women are recru 
in the samé‘ mann 
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ited and assigned 
er as the men, and are judged 
Ted Morgan, who writes 


frequently for this Maga- 
zine, is a veteran journalis j ; 
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way to find out whether women 
were suited to patrol duty, reasoned Washington's 


was to put them on the streets 


police chief, 


on the same performance standards. Of the 400 on 
patrol, 173 are paired off with men in scout cars, 
and several high-hazard precincts such as South 
Bronx and Williamsburg have more than 20 


women. So far, there has been no evaluation of 


their performance, But according to Lieut. Lucy A. 
Acerra, a police-headquarters spokeswoman, women 
on patrol in New York are meeting “resistence 
from the men at every level and‘at every rank. 
There is a great deal of resentment and a constant 
attempt to keep them out of radio ears and out 
of certain precincts. Women are tantly being 
told, ‘I don’t think you can make @.’ It will take 
a lot of time to change this.”. ’ 


However, before he retired last® onth, Washing- 
ton Police Chief Jerry V. Wilson indicated that he 
considered women on patrol a . closed , issue. 
He began assigning women to P duty in 
March, 1972. It was then that ‘Sex jation 
for public employes was prohibit most 
police chiefs were dragging their felt e only 
sensible way to find out whether women were 
as suited as men for patrol work, Wilson reasoned, 
was to put them on the street. (Washington’s cur- 
rent Acting Police Chief John Hughes declined to 
comment on the performance of patrolwomen in 
the District of Columbia.) 


Wilson dismissed the protests of his men over 
this invasion of their masculine domain. No one, 
it seems, is more hide-bound than policemen. 
They were being asked to exchange the mystique 
of the trustworthy partner for a highly dubious 
on-the-job relationship with a woman. It was like 
a shotgun wedding for a lifelong bachelor. 

The general feeling on the Washington force 
was that women on patrol would compound rather 
than relieve the patrolman’s problems. Women 
would panic in tight spots, they would have 
neither the courage nor the physical strength to 
make an arrest. They would be ineffective without 
a man to back them up. The role reversal would 
be too much. Women are trained from infancy 
to let men take the dominant Tole and avoid 
physical action. Women would never be able to 
handle guns. 

The muaie-crocted stereotyne of a nolicewomar 
who was unaggressive, reluctant to make arrests 
and afraid to use her weapon turned out to be 
largely wishful thinking, On the street, women on 
patrol turned out to be as competent as their 
male counterparts. A Police Foundation report 
which rated 86 women and an equal number of 
men Over a 16-month period on a 4-to-6 “effective 
and competent” scale gave the men a 5.5 average 
and the women a 5.3 average. 

Two recent examples show that women are not 


Carolyn Tate advises two peonle involved in a car accident 
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Women have demonstrated they can 
do the job... think it's possible to 
Nave a police force of all women’ 


a Inen randle dangerous assign- 
‘ample, a policewoman-shot and 
killed a suspect; and in.the second, a policewoman 
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ed"G man he said 
had not paid his 40-cent fare. | ne policewoman 
asked the man, Clinton Hayes Jr, ‘26, to get off 
the bus. Hayes began scuffling with the driver 
and reached into his pocket..«Accotding to the 
police report, “Officer Saunders immediately 
pulled her service revolver and fired one shot at 
the subject to prevent herself or the driver from 
being shot.” Shot in the head,’ Hayes was pro- 
nounced dead at the scene. In his pocket, he had 
a small knife and a piece of lead pipe. He also 
had a long record, including narcotics use, assault 
with a deadly weapon and assault with intent to 
rape. Officer Saunders was pla¢ed on administra- 
tive leave, pending a grand-jury investigation. On 
the street, the word went out: “Did you hear 
about the lady cop who killed this dude over a 
40-cent bus fare?” Ses 

On Sept. 20, 24-year-old Gail A. Cobb was shot 
and killed as she confronted a robbery suspect 
who was coming out of a men’s room in an 
underground, garage in downtown Washington. 
She had not.,drawn her service revolver, and the 
man shot her:in,the heart with a pistol. Miss Cobb 
was the first policewoman to be killed in the line 
of duty since the F.B.I. began keeping records in 
1960. Her death will make it difficult for male 
officers in the future to tax their women partners 
with avoiding danger. 

Chief Wilson told me that ’women have demon- 
strated they can do the job. Some women are going 
to be better than others just like some men are 
better than others. You cannot classify people on 
the basis of sex. I think it’s possible to have a 
police force of all women, and I would be willing 
to run it.” 

Thanks to Wilson’s efforts and the some- 
times grudging cooperation of his suburdinates, 
men and women police officers in Washington 
have, since 1973, been hired from the same civil- 
service register. The height requirement for both 
sexes has been dropped to five feet. Training on 
the firing range at the police academy with pistol 
and shotgun is unisex, as are the physical-fitness 
requirements: 9 chin-ups, 28 push-ups, 36 squats, 
40 sit-ups, the 100-yard dash in 16 seconds and 
running two-tenths of a mile‘in street clothes in 
45 seconds. ’ 

Once they graduate, the . 


policewomen are evenly dis- 
persed among Washington’s 
seven police districts. It was 


in the Third District that In- - 


spector B. D. Crooke, an af- 
fable sevond-generation cop 
with 18 years on the force, 
decided to use women to 
patrol the 14th Street strip. 

Twenty per cent of the 
crime in his district, he esti- 
mated, was related to prosti- 
tution. Conventional methods 
such as periodic raids had no 
effect, partly because of the 
attitude of the courts. When 
he tried to close the “trick 
pads,” the judges dismissed 
the cases. When he booked 
the prostitutes, .one judge 
ruled that it was unconstitu- 
tional to arrest only women. 


n the meantime, Wash- 


ington, once the soul of. 


propriety, ‘was’ getting 

a reputation in the world 
of the pimp as a wide-open 
town,” Crooke said. “A batch 
of new young girls was com- 
ing in. I observed some Mark 
IV Continentals with Michi- 
gan plates. They are bringing 
the girls in from Detroit. They 
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were coming in from as far 
as Spokane, Wash. The chief 
was getting complaints from 
citizens that the nation’s 
capital was bécoming a mod- 
ern Sodom and Gomorrah. 
He called me in and asked, 
‘What are you doing about 
prostitution? I began to think 
about infiltrating the strip 
with a large contingent of 
policewomen. Team them up 
with badge, weapon and 
radio. Make no attempt to 
conceal the fact that they are 
policewomen. I told them, 
‘Don’t dress seductively, but 
if you’re solicited, make the 
arrest. Walk next to the pros- 
titutes and try to overhear 
them soliciting. Even if you 
can’t hear, you'll kill the 
trick.’ I thought if we can do 
this enough maybe the out-. 
of-towners will go home. 


“They got a day of training 
where they learned the 
terminology and the elements 
required for a valid arrest. 
We hit the street at 7:30 
P. M. on July 3, and we 
really caused a stir. We had a 
lot of upset .pimps and 
prostitutes. The policewomen 
had more appeal than the 
pros and made a lot of ar- 
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for our wom 
see the self-confidence they 
have gained.” 


In one of the unmarked 
cruisers providing’ back-up 
for the policewomen working 
the strip, Lieutenant Clark 
drove up and down 14th 
Street on a steamy July night, 
past the run-down, neon-lit 
hotels, past clusters of pros- 
titutes in long tawny wigs 
and brightly colored hot 
pants, and past his own more 
demurely attired officers. Lieu- 
tenant Clark’s deep distrust of 
policewomen has been partly 
offset by their performance 
on the strip. 

“I’ve seen many situations 
where women were coward- 
ly,” he said. “They will go 
round the barn to make sure 
they don’t get to the scene 
first. I had one officer—she’s 
no lenger with us—answer a 
fire. It was raining. I got 
there and she was in the 
scout car with the windows 
rolled up. ‘Officer,’ I said, 
‘why aren’t you in the street 
directing traffic?’ ‘I just got 
my hair fixed today,’ she 


said. ‘Why dont you get out 
there and get it unfixed?’ I 
said. I’ve never met J man 
who wanted a woman/partrier 
except for other.than®'palice 
reasons: My experierice gwas 
totally negative until this ex- 
periment. Now, for the first 
time, I’ve seen some aggres- 
sive policewomen making ar- 
rests without the help of 
men.” 


anwhile, Audrey 
A. Williams, a 
tall, 26-year-old 
policewoman in 
black slacks and a yellow T- 
shirt, had been approached by 
a man on the corner of 14th 
and K Streets. Wise by now 
in the ways of soliciting, Au- 
drey knew that to make an 
arrest she had to be careful 
not tosay anything that might 
give grounds for entrapment. 

A young, blond. man, who 
looked like a sailor on leave, 
asked, ‘“‘What you doin’?” 

“I’m workin’,” Audrey said. 

“How much do you want?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“lve got $20 I want to 
spend.” 

“Spend on what?” 

“A good time.” 

“What do you mean, a good 
time?” 

The man explained what he 
wanted, and Audrey said, “I 
am a policewoman, and you 
are under arrest for soliciting 
for prostitution.” 

The man was so dumb- 
founded he did not resist. Au- 
drey and her partner, Phyllis 
Knight, put handcuffs on him 
and called for transport. Lieu- 
tenant Clark responded just 
in time to see the man being 
carried to the substation in a 
patrol wagon. “A lot of men 
resist because their reputation 
is at stake,” Audrey said. 
“They’re from out of town, 
their family life is placed in 
jeopardy. I had to*%¢hase one 
two blocks yesterday, before I 
caught him.” In the cases that 
have come to court thus far, 
first offenders are being given 
suspended sentences. One man 
was told to write a 500-word 
essay on the evils of prosti- 
tution. a 

Another call for transport 
came over the radio, and Lieu- 
tenant Clark drove to a corner 
where a tall thin man stood 
in the street in handcuffs next 
to a car with diplomatic plates. 
The policewoman who had 
made the arrest on charges of 
soliciting, was 5 feet 2 inches, 
long-lashed and doe-eyed and 
wore satin slacks and a se- 
quined sweater. Her gun was 
in her purse. She gave Lieu- 
tenant Clark the man’s name 
and he asked headquarters to 
check it out. A minute later, 
he got out of the scout car and 
told the man, “Do you un- 


a tough black neighborhood 
where the police are viewed 
as an occupation army rather 
than a public service. Every- 
where they went they were 
greeted with insults and ob- 
scene gestures. “Stella and I 
agree it’s the hate that’s hard 
to put up with,” Steve said. 
“People think you're harass- 
ing them; they hate the uni- 
form.” 

“Tt .sounds dumb,” Stella 
said, “but I thought I could 
help combat crime and have 
a part in that. I was tired of 
people doing wrong things. 
It’s not what I thought it 
would be, though.” 

“The kids,” Steve said, 
spotting a group of 10- and 
12-year-old boys on a corner, 
“they're our only hope.” He 
waved and called out, “How 
ya doing?” and one of the 


‘ boys, no more than 12, re- 


plied, “I’m gettin’ ready to 
hurt you someday.” 

In the scout car, Steve and 
Stella adopted a tone of. good- 
natured mutual teasing. “We 
got 160 women on patrol,” 
Steve said, “15914 not count- 
ing Stella.” 

“I thought you were O.K.,” 
Stella said, threatening Steve 
with her baton. 

“Boy, the perfume on some 
of these women,” he said, “I 
got into the car and almost 
choked to death.” 

“Some men are just as bad 
with their male eau de co- 
logne,” Stella replied. ~ 

Steve, a bachelor, — said, 
“This night shift sure messes 
up my personal life.” 

“Why don’t you go out 
with someone who’s got the 
same hours you do, like a 
nurse, or a policewoman?” 

“IT don’t mess with no po- 
licewoman,” Steve said. 

“And I don’t mess with no 
policeman,” Stella replied. 

Steve did all the driving, 
explaining that there was 
something wrong with the 
transmission. Stella sat quiet- 
ly beside him, her clipboard 
on her lap, writing reports. 
Around 10 P.M., there was a 
“man with a gun” call, and 
Steve turned on the siren, and 


- turned corners on two wheels, 


but it was only a teen-ager 
with a cap pistol. Four scout 
cars had responded to the 
scene (it was a slow night), 
and a small crowd had gath- 
ered. A little girl with black- 
braided hair came up to Stella 
and said, “I’m gonna be a 
policeworhan when I grow 
up.” 


n the following eve- 
44 ning, I rode ‘along 
‘J in the First District, 
downtown Washing- 

the 4-to-midnight 


ton, 
shift with 22-year-old Velma 
Holmes and Phil Parks, 25. Vel- 


on 


ma had a nice smile and eyes | 


that squinted. She seemed to 
enjoy her work. There was an 
odd contrast between her 
feet, shod in combat boots, 
and her hands, with very 
long, carefully manicured fin- 
gernails, The reason for the 
boots, she said, was that she 
had been on scooter duty, 
“and the kick start had my 
ankle hurting very bad.” As 
for her mandarin-length nails, 
she showed me the index fin- 
ger of her right hand and 
said, “See, my trigger finger 
is short.” 

Velma and Phil addressed 
each other rather formally as 
Holmes and. Parks. They 
shared the driving and the 


-report-writing. Chief Wilson 


had ruled that scout cars must 
respond to all complaints, no 
, 


The male-created 
stereotype of a 
policewoman who 
was unaggressive 
and afraid to use 


her weapon turned | ~ 


out to be largely 
wishful thinking. 


matter how slight. Patrol of- / 
ficers find themselves acting & 
as judges in, the street court 


of petty disputes. The dis- 
patcher at headquarters called 
out Parks’s and Holmes’s 
scout-car number and ‘told 


them to go to the Bellevue Fe 


Cafeteria, near Union Station, 
where there was a disturb- 
ance. 


At the cafeteria, a woman | 


said she had been over- 
charged for her turkey dinner 
and wanted her $2 back. The 
manager said she had taken 


the food on her plate and he | 


could not give her a refund. 
Velma and Phil, a placid man 
whose very presence seems 
to calm people down, took 


_the manager aside and talked 


ing match and several arrests 

for disorderly conduct, 
Velma held the - -scout-car 
door open for Phil,’ ‘and said, 
- “How do you like that for 
service, Clark?;:One guy 
- kept ‘the door for me 
_ when I-etarted,” she said. “It 
- made ane” sb. self-conscious I 
told him ) stop. Another guy, 


The’ ‘dispatcher’ sent Fehon 
bbc ‘a Salvation Army resi- 
; * dence in the shadow of Capi- 
tol AY man sat on the 
stoop ‘a’ bloody T- 
_ shirt. He-had a bad cut over 
his © right: eye and ‘sat there 
i , Shaking . his ‘head, — 
ad “He beat: me so bad my 
“blood run’ free,” the man said. 
- “What did ou do to him?" 


#; gs, 
: been wotked over by a watch- 


° gate 
The’ it. manager at : the 
_ Salvati j: Army s said the man 
=~ could #stay there’ again 


~ until - he. had talked to “the 


* “Do _you have any money 
te a some where?” Velma 
as 


“He took my money and 


my ”* the man said. 
Vl sleep it in the park across 
- the 
eH y you © Phave. ~ any 
e Velma. asked. 


. Thé*man ‘shook his head. 
“Yew're.in bad'shape,” Phil | 
said;*“yay know that? You're 
_ Boing to“Hgve to pull yourself 


to him quietly: “Your job is. by 


to please the customers. Why - 


don’t you give it back io her? 
She feels you weren’t treat- 


ing her the way you would | 


treat a white person. Let’s 


make a deal: Give her her $2 | ; ; 


back and we'll tell her to stay | 


out of your place.” As trivial 
as this was, I could see that 
it could have been handled 
differently. With an overbear- 
ing police officer, it could 
have escalated into a shout- 


formed in a cool, profes- 
sional manner. Admittedly; 1 
had not seen ‘arly shoot-outs 
or armed robberies. But what 


I had seen made up'the’ bulk, 


of police work. It was true 
that the man seemed to act 
as leader in scout cars, but 
this seemed to be the result 
of longer service on the force, 
rather than a matter of sex 
roles. In my conversations 
with men and women officers, 
both voiced complaints about 
partners of the opposite sex. 


and have a cooling effect in 
domestic quarrels. 

However, despite Chief Wil- 
son’s assurance that the issue 
was closed, I felt that, to the 
men on the force, women on 
patrol were still on proba- 


tion. I remembered the re-_ 
mark of Lieut. Joyce Leland, 


the highest-ranking woman on 
the Washington force: “Let me 
tell you, policewomen couldn’t 
do this work if the men didn’t 
help them. They can make or 
break you.” ‘Every patrolman 


‘talked 


private schools and their play- 


mates were screened. That * 


really got to me. It’s corny, 
you know, but that made me 
want to help someone else.” 

Her partner, Bob Vacin 
was the only patrolman I 
to who genuinely 
seemed to feel that women 
could help improve the quali- 
ty of police work. “Women 
bring a new dimension,” he 
said. “It helps some of these 
guys-who have an infatuation 
with power and who forget 


Plainclothes duty: posing as a prostitute 
on Washington's ‘strip: ‘The policewomen had more appeal 
than the pros and made a lot of arrests,’ says 
a veteran Washington cop. ‘It’s been great 
for our women—you should see 
the self-confidence they have gained.’ 


But the man-woman part- 
ners I rode with seemed to 
get along well. In fact, as I 
heard from several sources, 
the real danger was that 
scout-car couples might get 
along too well. Basically, I 
felt that the presence of wo- 
men humattized. the police 
force, and made: it a more 
precise reflection of the pop- 
ulation it was intended to 
serve. Men police officers im- 
bued with the importance of 
their station could, in certain 
situations, provoke citizens 
into committing assaults, 
while women were more like- 
ly to overlook minor offenses 


I talked to said that, given 
the choice, he would rather 
have a man than a woman 
partner. The police depart- 
ment still seemed like an ex- 
clusive club which tolerates 
women only in token num- 
bers. 


nn Scott is 30, a 
former buyer for a 
department store. 
On her, the police- 
woman’s uniform looks good. 
She joined the department 
after “my baby brother got 
strung out on dope,” she told 
me. “The pusher lived in the 
suburbs, and his kids went to 


that police work is based on 
service. The girls help break 
down that attitude. I don’t 
have any regrets working 
with a girl. Particularly, a 
girl like Scottie: She’s been 
around, she knows the score.” 

That night, as on many 
other nights, Ann and Bob 
Swept up the crumbs of dis- 
order in their district. Nothing 
happened that might have 
tested a woman’s bravery or 
physical prowess. There was 
an argument over a cab fare. 
There was’ a woman in curl- 
ers and Bermuda shorts who 
called the “police. when her 
boyfriend tried to kick her 


outside 
one of the houses and said 


her husband had started 

’ throwing furniture. Ann and 
Bob opened the front door. 
The house was dark, and they 
trained the beams of their 
flashlights into the living 
room where they found the 
husband passed out on the 
floor. 

“You better not stay here 
tonight,” Ann told the woman. 

After they gave her a ride 
to the home of a relative, 
Ann told the dispatcher: 
“Family affair settled.” The 
dispatcher then sent them to 
an attempted assault in the 
same area. A_ bare-chested 
man with a_ shaved head 
stood on a corner, holding a 
torn white T-shirt. He said 
he had been attacked by a 
woman with a knife. 

“Do you know who it is?” 
Ann asked. 

“I don’t know her. I know 
the dude she go with,” the 
man said, “She had some kind 
of knife. ‘I been workin’ to 
get you’ — that’s what she 
said. But I don’t know her 
personal like.” 

“Did she rob you?” Ann 
asked. ~ 

“I still got my money.” 

“Why did she want to cut 
you?” 

“Her dude got tired of her, 
and I supposed to be the 
cause of it.” 

They drove around the 
block with the man in the 
back of the scout car, and he 
pointed to a large woman 
with short hair and a puffy 
face. She was clearly over- 
wrought; and when Ann took 
her aside, she blurted out, “I 
had nothing but trouble from 
him. He pulled out a little 
penknife, and he supposed to 
be a man, and I whipped his 
tail fair-and-square. I’m gon- 
na kill him.”- 

The woman directed a long 
stream of obscenities at the 
man, who sat in the scout car, 
pretending not to listen. The 
woman lunged toward the 
man, and the two officers 
blocked her way. Ann, with 
the help of neighbors, finally 
quieted the woman down, and 
she and Bob drove the man 
about a mile from the scene. 
“Now you know you're on 
parole,” Bob told him. “For 
your own good, I wouldn't 
have anything to do with 
her.” 

“She doesn’t own the god- 
damn street,” the man said, 
as he got out. | 

“Family affair temp6tarily 
settled,” Ann told -:the. dis- 
patcher. Mo ce uy. 


PN res 
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